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Prof. Knapp's Address before The Latin Club 
Form in Latin Poetry 

IN THREE PARTS— PART 111 

Thus far I hare tried to make two points: first. 
that to the Romans form, metrical form was an 
indispensable requiste of a iwem, and secondly, 
that one who would understand and appreciate 
Roman poetry must master as completely as he 
can the mystery of its form. We must get the 
Itoman standpoint^ ourselves; we must do our 
best to communicate that to others. If, now, one 
could master to the fullest, as it was mastered by 
Vergil, let lis .say, the .Roman pronunciation of 
Latin, his appreciation Of Latin poetical form 
would be instantaneous and complete. Hinc hae 
lacrimae, hence this plea, perhaps at times too 
passionate, for the devotion of more attention to 
pronunciation. It is in the preparatory schools 
that this work must, in largest measure, be done. 
Yet. even if we were to abandon instantly and 
forever all attempt to achieve or to teach a. cor- 
rect pronunciation of Latin by any system, we 
should not thereby be releived of the moral duty 
of making ourselves or onr pupils understand as 
far as possible the form of Latin poetry. That 
form would remain as before an essential part 
of the poetry, a thing to be apprehended in some 
sort if our knowledge of the poetry is not to be 
wholly dead on one important side. It would be 
possible without pronouncing Latin at all to get 
some suggestion (a faint one. to be sure) of the 
meaning of the metrical form. Indeed, it has been 
seriously argued that the- best way to help stu- 
dents master the hexameter, for example, is not 
to compel them to read the verses aloud, but 
rather to make them analyze in writing hundreds 
of verses.* If we could not pronounce Latin at all 
that would be our only resort: as it is we can use 
to-day two methods to reinforce each other, the 
method of pronunciation, with all its imperfec- 
tions, and the method of written analysis of the 
verses. In my opinion both methods should be 
used, and should be applied in mass, to large 
numbers of verses. 



iCf H W Johnson, The Teaching of Vergil in 
High Schools. 



I have throughout spoken in the conviction that 
the propriety of adopting the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of Latin is axiomatic. I am afraid that on 
this point I should be deaf to all argument. We 
have reasonably full information concerning this 
pronunciation. In my thoughts it is associated as 
intimately with Latin as Latin syntax itself, and 
I can no more think of attempting to study Latin 
apart from that pronunciation than I can think 
of study ng Latin in disregard of the laws of Latin 
syntax or word order as they have been detected 
in the masterpieces of the literature. 

On one matter of practice I wish to venture a 
word. Within the last year two new Latin gram- 
mars have been published, or rather one new 
grammar and one revision of an older book. I 
note that in both books the terms long and short 
• are still applied alike to vowels and to syllables. 
I cannot help feeing that this is indeed deplorable, 
for when the student comes to mark quantities in 
the written analyses of verses of divers sorts, he 
uses the long mark to denote two distinct things. 
In syllables commonly described" as "long by posi- 
tion" he will set his long mark over the vowel, 
though in the great majority of instances the 
vowel itself is short. In another place I sought to 
correct this evil, for such it has seemed to me, by 
restricting the terms long and short to vowels, and 
by applying to syllables the terms heavy and light. 
I* lay no claim here to originality; I found these 
terms used years ago in the manual in which I 
l>egan my study of Sanskrit. I am willing now 
to go even further than I went before, and to sug- 
gest that the invention of another pair of symbols, 
to denote syllables heavy and light, as distinct 
from vowels long and short, or at least of some 
symbol to denote the syllable "long by nature", 
though its vowel is short, would be a real gain. 
Multiplication of terms and symbols is justifiable 
when such multiplication results in greater clear- 
ness of perception of vital facts; I am bold enough 
to think the present a case in point. 

I have long regretted that in our entrance ex- 
aminations for admission to colleges, so little 
stress is laid on the "scansion". Little enough 
stress was laid on this ubject at any time, but 
less seems to be laid upon it now than formerly. 
It has been often remarked that the entrance re- 
quirements of the colleges determine the nature 
and scope of the teaching in the schools. It may 
be pure fancy, but it has seemed to me that the 
students of to-day show less knowledge of scan- 
sion, of metrical form than was shown by the 
students of fifteen years ago. If this is so. I 
should be inclined to charge it in large part to the 
changed attitude of the colleges toward the sub- 
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ject. I think I am right in saying that once (at 
Columbia, at least) scansion counted as a subject 
by itself, in which a student might be conditioned 
separately. Now it is grouped with the Vergil as 
a whole. An examiner who keeps in mind the 
length of the. first six books of the Aeneid is 
tempted to treat even total absence of knowledge 
concerning " the ""metrical form with forbearance 
i e he may be reluctant to condemn a student to 
read his Vergil through again). The credits given 
to mere translation may be large enough to coun- 
terbalance total failure here, even if the reader 
gives such failure its full weight. 

It may be objected that the subject is too diffi- 
cult for the preparatory student. I should be 
tempted to say in rejoinder what I said above in 
answer to Professor Bennett's declaration that ex- 
perience has shown that the proper pronunciation 
<>f Latin is unattainable. Have we any real ex- 
perience on this point? I may remark also in 
passing that students are required, as part of 
their preparation in English for admission to col- 
lege, to master English verse in various forms, a 
subject itself not without its difficulties, and more 
or less full of intricacies, if we judge from the 
elaborate introductions and commentaries to the 
various editions of the works of English litera- 
ture set for stuuy by candidates for admission to 
college. 

Thus far I have restricted the term form as ap- 
plied to poetry to matters of meter and rhythm. 
It has, of course, another application. It may be 
applied to the language itself in which the poetry 
. is written. , Poetical language, even the dullest 
students can see, is in many ways widely differ- 
' en t from the language of prose. One extremely 
valuable result of the study of metrical form is 
the flood of light it throws on the language proper, 
even in its most mechanical aspects. I am one 
of those who believe that the literary study of 
poetry is better subserved by the minute analysis 
of the language of poetry than by the citation of 
passages from modern literatures which may or 
may not (frequently do not) reflect the spirit or 
real meaning of the original of which they are 
paraphrases or imitations or reminiscences." To 
induce a student to ponder over the words and 
phrases that meet his eye in such a poet as Vergil, 
to grasp, as far as possible, the pictures which 
they called up to the mind of the poet himself or 
of his readers to analyze the processes by which 
Vergil's intricate phraseology came to the birth 
is to my thinking infinitely better than to ask him 
to look at or to listen to a supposed parallel from 
some poem, even in his own language, with which 
he has little or no acquaintance. AVhat is true of 
the phraseology in the narower sense is true of 
the syntax as well. The "language, the syntax of 
the poet, was influenced by the exigencies of the 
metrical form. It is of course easy to proceed 
here to extremes, but it can hardly be doubted 
that this statement is largely true. It is possible, 
therefore, to make the students realize that iu 
studying the metrical form he is doing two im- 
portant things at once; he is studying something 
well worth study in and for itself, and he is 
learning, through the study of the metre, to un- 
derstand better how the Vergilian language came 
to be what it is. And if he learns that he will at 



the same time learn to understand the post-Ver- 
gilian history of the Latin language alike in prose 
and. verse. 



The Mandaean Alphabet 

In the Refutatio Haeresium of Hippolytus 
Martyr (edd. Duncker-Schneidewin) .the au- 
thor discusses a way to gain prophecies 'froir. 
the letters of proper names according to their 
numerical value. The following features of 
this discussion deserve mention.: If the same 
letter occurs twice in the same name, it mus: 
be counted once only (76,44ff)>. Now if we 
observe this rule, the count tallies in all ex- 
amples except these: I Patroklos ; 2 Odys- 
seus; 3 Asteropaios. In the first example the 
editors have attempted an emendation whik 
they have been satisfied to state the mistake ir. 
the others. 

But every difficulty disappears if we assume 
that the word gramma means "vowel". A: _ 
first blush, this, assumption seems to collapse 
by simply counting the "1" in Achilletis as one 
letter according to the Homeric spelling. In 
Sarpedon, too, the Eta and the Omega are ex- 
pressly excepted by the author, because "they 
mean the same", i c they have, according t< 
the usual explanation, the same numerical 
value. Now in other words vowels of the same 
numerical value certainly do not "mean the 
same". For example in Aias and Achillens 
alpha, iota are counted as follows : i, I, 2 = 4 . 
1, 6, 1, 3, 5, 4, 2 = 22. Therefore I have 
come to assume that in eta and omega the ex- 
pression "means the same" refers not to their 
numerical value but to their graphical identity. 
The question is whether there is a language in 
which this is the case. The inequality in deal- 
ing with vowels and consonants made me con- 
jecture that such language must be sought in 
the field of the Semitic tongues. Of these the 
Mandaean language seemed to be the mos: 
likely because the superstition itself seemed to 
have existed among the Mandaeans. Hippo- 
lytus iX, 14 says of the Elkesaites: they claim 
the knowledge of prognostication from letters. 



